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HOLDING BACK IN CRISIS CEREMONIALISM 
By ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 

BY crisis ceremonial I mean ceremonial to signalize or allow 
of the passing from one stage of life to another, what Van 
Gennep calls "rites de passage" what the Greeks called 
ttUte, the putting off of the old, the putting on of the new — adoles- 
cence or initiation rites, marriage rites, funeral rites or mourning. 

In the interpretation of crisis ceremonialism I am suggesting, 
there are two main features, related features, for both refer to 
what I take to be the characteristic attitude of primitive culture 
towards change, the attitude that change can be ignored — up to a 
certain point — and controlled — within a certain degree. Through 
ceremonialism change is ignored, i. e., it is not met as it occurs and 
it is controlled, i. e., it is made dependent on the ceremony, estab- 
lished and disposed of ceremonially. 

The desire to put oil meeting change may be considered, I 
suppose, as an expression of the pull of habit. As for the desire 
to have a say about it when it is inevitable, and to make out that 
it is under group control the Freudians will tell us no doubt that 
here we have a patent manifestation of the group's will to power. 

At any rate the particular feature of crisis ceremonial I wish 
to discuss, its features of reluctance, of holding back, may be taken 
as an outcome of the pull of habit, actual or conventionalized, an 
outcome too, which is tolerated or encouraged because it increases 
through resistance natural or simulated the group's sense of power. 

What display of resistance or of reluctance is there at initiation? 
I will give a few instances: 

In Central Australia preparations for the initiation are made 
unknown to the lad to be initiated.^ Then frightened when hands 
are laid upon him, he struggles to get free. Similarly in Queensland 



1 Spencer, B. and Gillen, F. J. The Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 219. 
London and New York, 1 899. 
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a girl is decoyed away from camp, ambushed and then operated 
upon despite all her shrieks and entreaties.^ Indeed in every 
Blackfellow tribe the initiate or adolescent, boy or girl, is regularly 
taken by surprise and subjected to force. In the New Britain 
ceremonial, a coil of shell-money is thrown over the initiate's head, 
to placate him it is said. If he succeeds in breaking away from his 
captors before the coil is thrown, he is allowed to escape. The 
next time he is caught and breaks away it is etiquette for him to 
try to kill his pursuers.^ In this connection there is a reference to 
the attitude of the Banks islands initiate perhaps worth citing. 
"One day," Dr. Rivers puts it, "one day John would say to Mark 
[his nephew], 'I will now make you sukwe'. . . . This would make 
Mark sad, for he would know that he had not enough money for 
the purpose and he might even refuse to accept his uncle's pro- 
posal."^ Is it not possible, I suggest, that Mark's sadness and 
hesitation have other causes? We may note too that in the native 
speech to the neophyte Rivers transcribes, the neophyte is regarded 
as having been sulky. ^ 

On the part of an initiate's kindred, particularly his kinswomen,* 
resistance and reluctance are also displayed. Narrinyeri initiates 
are seized upon at night by the men. The women resist or pretend 
to resist, pulling back the captives and throwing firebrands at the 
captors.* In the Port Lincoln district after the initiate is seized 
the women are forced out of their shelters to shout and lament 
as if in deep grief. Their fears, it is said, are ceremonial.' In the 

' Roth, W. E. Ethnological Studies among the North-West Central Queensland 
Aborigines, p. 174. Brisbane and London, 1897. 

^ Danks, B., in Journal Anthropological Institute, XVIII (1888-9), P- 286-7. 

' Rivers, W. H. R. The History of Melanesian Society, I, 64. Cambridge, 1914. 

*Ib., I, 102. 

' Part of tlie feelings of the women is no doubt grief over the more or less permanent 
separation of the boys. The lifelong separation of the sexes is begun at initiation 
and no doubt ceremonially accentuated. 

By one engaged in proving that women are more sentimental than men, more 
reluctant to face the facts of change, their attitude at initiations and in other crisis 
ceremonials merits attention. 

'Smyth, R. Brough. The Aborigines of Victoria, I, 166. Melbourne and Lon- 
don, 1878. 

' lb., 1, 67. 
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Mita-Koodi tribe throughout the first night of the initiation the 
women are supposed to wail.^ In the Euahlayi tribe the old men 
bring in presents of food to the initiates' kinswomen to comfort 
them, telling them that spirit women are the givers.^ A Yaroinga 
initiate is decorated with white and red feather down and white 
feathers for his head. When his father and his mother's brothers 
first gaze upon him in this get-up they begin to weep and the 
better to express their grief they besmear themselves with grease 
and ashes.' The morning after the Andamanese initiate breaks 
his turtle fast his kinswomen come and weep over him.^ In the 
Western islands of Torres straits when the boys' families see them 
for the first time after their month's absence all but the boys them- 
selves set up a howl, fathers included.* In the Bismarck archi- 
pelago kinswomen lament and scream on the occasion of initiations.* 
When a Banks island initiate leaves his kinswomen they cry as if 
he were leaving them for a long time.' A Tikopia boy is incised 
when he is about twelve years old. During the operation his 
relatives weep, the men cutting themselves on the forehead, the 
women tearing their cheeks with their nails. ^ 

The initiation of offspring marks among several peoples the 
entrance of parents into another age-class. Ceremonial expressions 
of reluctance to be promoted among the elders appear to be scant, 
perhaps because the privileges of seniority in early culture are so 
great. To our formulas for the occasion — "I hear your boy is 
entering college. What an old fellow you must feel," or, "My 



' Roth, p. 173. 

" Parker, K. L. The Euahlayi Tribe, p. S9- London, 1905. 

' Roth, p. 172. 

■■ Man, E. H., in Journal Anthropological Institute, XII (1882-3), I3i- 

^Reports Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, V, 211. Cam- 
bridge, 1904. 

^Parkinson, R. Dreissig Jahre in der Sildsee, pp. S82-585. Stuttgart, 1907. 

' Rivers, I, loi. Confined in the salagoro in old days it not infrequently happened 
that they never did see him again. Dr. Rivers believes, however, that the wailing 
is part of the conception of initiation as a ceremonial death. (lb., I, 127). Belief thus 
explicit may be held, but it is not necessary, to explain the mourning. The vtailing 
is quite adequately accounted for by the diffuse feeling that the boy is setting forth 
in life. 

8 Rivers, Ib„ I, 312. 
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daughter is coming out, it makes me feel like an old woman," to 
such formulas of regret I find but one analogue. A Masai may 
not be circumcised and qualified for the warrior class until his 
father has observed a ceremonial called "the passing of the fence." 
After four days of isolation, as the father is passing the fence, he is 
addressed by an elder: "Go, become an old man." He replies: 
"Ho, I shall not!" Four times the order is given and four times 
objected to. The fifth time, the father answers: "Ho! I have gone 
then." 1 

In marriage ceremonial the observation of resistance and reluc- 
tance has been closer and fuller. Much of it has been compiled 
too — to illustrate or prove the existence of marriage by capture 
and its survival in the so-called rape symbols. It is not good proof 
for the most part for that historic speculation just because it does 
illustrate the theory of marriage as crisis ceremonialism. The 
resistance or holding back is generally an individual display of the 
bride, often against her own people, and when her kindred do resist 
or hang back it is the women rather than the men of the family 
who are most assertive. Other circumstances also suggest that the 
" capture " is merely of the girl herself, and not of the girl away from 
her people. The capture may be connived at by her family or even 
planned for. After it she may be taken back to her home for the 
subsequent part of the ceremonial, or even to live there for a period. 
Again in widow marriage the "rape symbol" may be dropped out — 
just as one might expect in the case of a rite to express reluctance 
against a novel relationship, but not to be expected if the loss of a 
woman to her family were the idea in mind. 

Bridegroom as well as bride may show reluctance and in ways 
too that are a droll commentary on the much discussed theory of 
the "rape symbol." 

Among the Roro-speaking tribes of New Guinea when the 
bridegroom sees the bridal procession coming, he hides in the marea 
or clubhouse. The village youths drag him forth, and disregarding 
his protests, having painted and decorated him, bring him to his 
father's house. Here he is made to sit down near the bride. 



I HoUis, A. C. The Masai, p. 295. Oxford, 1905. 
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Neither pays any attention to the other. ^ From his place among 
the bachelors the Andamanese bridegroom has also to be dragged 
away. When the chief or elder approaches him he at once assumes 
a modest demeanor and simulates the greatest reluctance to join 
his fiancie? In the Eastern islands of Torres straits the bride- 
groom pretends to be greatly ashamed, hiding his face.' Among 
the Chukmas of India, as elsewhere, feeding each other is one of 
the rites expected of the bridal pair. A Chukma bridegroom as well 
as bride is very bashful over it, and to the hilarity of all present the 
best man raises the bridegroom's hand to the bride's mouth.^ 
Among some of the Garo tribes the girls propose and it is customary 
for the man who receives a proposal to run away and hide. His 
friends search for him and bring him back to the village by force. 
He escapes to be captured a second time, but if he runs away for 
the third time it is assumed that he is in earnest and he is let go 
free.^ For five days a New Britain bride stays alone in the bride- 
groom's house, while he hides away in the forest or in some place 
in the high grass known only to the men.* Among the Abschasses 
of the Caucasus the bridegroom runs away and hides on his wedding 
night, to be brought back by force the following day.' 

The analogous behavior of the bride is far too well known to 
need particularization. But to one of the methods in use to over- 
come her reluctance I would draw attention, the method of bribery. 
Almost as misleading to the ethnographer as the tag of "rape 
symbol" has been the tag of "bride-price." Any present on the 
occasion of a marriage he puts down as part of the purchase sum 
signalizing a marriage by purchase. Whether the presents are 

' Seligmann, C. G. The Melanesians of British New Guinea, p. 269. Cambridge, 
1910. 

2 Man, p. 137. 

^Report Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, VI, 113. Cam- 
bridge, 1908. 

* Lewin, T. H. Wild Races of South Eastern India, p. 178. London, 1870. 

5 Playfair, A. The Garos, p. 67. London, 1909. 

« Danks, pp. 286-7. Cp. Parkinson, pp. 6s-6. After two or three days the bride- 
groom begins to pay a daily visit to the bride, she giving him a meal. Then he may go 
with her to her field work. After some weeks he builds a house and the first night the 
couple spends in it the marriage is considered to be finally contracted. See p. 51. 

' Seidlitz, N. V. "Die Abchasen." Globus, LXVI (1894), 40. 
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made before the wedding, during its celebration or afterwards, 
whatever their nature, from a lock of hair or a bunch of flowers 
to a pig or a diamond tiara, whether they are made by the bride- 
groom or his family or friends or by the bride or her family or friends 
it makes no difference, they are all likely to be accounted for as a 
bride-price or derivatives at least of a bride-price. In this welter 
of wedding-presents may be distinguished, I think, presents that 
appear to be, far more than a compensation, a bribe, a short-cut 
to overcome the reluctances, sometimes of the bride, sometimes of 
kindred, to enter into or envisage the new relationship or the new 
stage of life. 

Among the Zambales Negritoes during the leput or ceremonial 
home-coming of the bridegroom with his bride, the lady squats 
down on the ground from time to time and refuses to budge until 
she receives a present.^ A bride's conduct in Uganda is similarly 
contrary. Carried by the bridegroom's retainers she is set down at 
his threshold. There she balks until the bridegroom comes out to 
give her cowries. Indoors she declines to sit down and make 
herself at home until she gets another present of cowries. Later 
still another present has to be forthcoming to induce her to eat.^ 
In Fiji the presents the weeping' bride receives from the bride- 
groom's party are actually called " drying-up-of-the-tears," vaka- 
mamaca* In the account George Sand^ gives us of the wedding 
practices of Berry, a district in the heart of France, the French 
bride is quite as unmistakably bribed as the Fijian. Barred out, 
the bridegroom's party sing to her: 

"Ouvrez la porte, ouvrez, 
Marie, ma mignonne, 
J'ous de beaux cadeaux a vous presenter 
Hfelas! ma mie, laissez-nous entrer." 

And then the song goes on to specify all the charming things they 

• Reed, W. A. Negritoes of Zambales, pp. 59-60. Manila, 1904. 

' Roscoe, J., in Journal Anthropological Institute, XXXII (1902), 37. 

' She weeps although her marriage has been the outcome of a mutual attachment, 
not, as in other types of Fijian marriages, of betrothal in infancy, or of purely parental 
determination. 

■•Williams, T. Fiji and the Fijians, I, 169. London, 1858. 

* La Mare au Diable. 
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have for' her — ribbons and lace, a fine apron, a hundred pins, a 
cross of gold.^ Among the Bashkirs although a girl may have been 
visited by her betrothed most intimately for a long time when 
on the final payment on the bride-price he takes her home, she 
refuses to embrace him until he gives her a piece of money.' Sicily, 
said its poets, was given by Zeus to Persephone on her marriage to 
Hades.* It was her anacalypteria, the presents bestowed upon a 
Greek bride by her bridegroom and his friends when she first 
unveiled to his eyes. Were not the anacalypteria once in the nature 
of a bribe, even if all Greek brides were not as reluctant as the fair 
Proserpina? In modern times among the Arabs of Cairo an unveil- 
ing present is also made to a bride (and to her attendants). It is 
called "the price for the uncovering of the face."^ Among the 
Beni Amer the postnuptial present, efin, has to be repeated after 
the first child is born as an inducement to congress, the parts of 
the young mother having been closed again, African fashion, as in 
maidenhood." . . . Unmistakable bribes, all these, but even more 
dubious instances, even the morgen gab for example, and its many 
variations I prefer to think of as originally a prospective bribe 
rather than as compensation money, its orthodox explanation. 

When it is not the bride but her people who receive the presents 
the orthodox explanation or term seems more valid. In their case, 
between presents as bribes and presents as compensation, the 
incipient form at least of a bride-price, it may be at times hard to 
distinguish. And yet if each case is considered in its own setting 
the distinction in many instances appears justified. — ^When the 
Zambales bridegroom and his parents go to the home of the fiancee 

1 None of them appears to materialize; but in the church the bridegroom gives 
the bride le treizain, thirteen pieces of silver. 

2 It Ls this account which is cited by McLennan as evidence for the survival 
of a rape symbol in France. " Primitive Marriage," App. in Studies in Ancient History. 
But the bride's refrain, sung for her by the matrons, suggests an explanation other 
than that of the rape symbol for all that follows. 

"Mon pfere est en chagrin, ma m^re en grand' tristesse " — a father angry and a 
mother sorrowing over the disturbance of their family life. 

' Van Gennep, A. Les Rites de Passage, p. 173. Paris, 1909. 
* Diodorus Siculus, Bk. V, Ch. i. 

^ Burckhardt, J. L. Arabic Proverbs, p. 139. London, 1875. 
' Munziger, W. Oslafrikanische Studien, p. 324. Basle, 1883. 
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to ask for her they are usually told she is "not at home," a way of 
saying that without a douceur she will not be produced.^ After the 
vakamamaca there follows in the Fijian ceremonial the vakatrakata 
or "warming," food from the bridegroom's party to the bride's.^ 
It were tiresome to enumerate all the cases in which such presents 
occur, presents of food, etc., and occur quite apart from the specific 
bride-price. I give but two, their bribery character unmistakable. 
On the morning after a wedding among the Roro-speaking tribes, 
the bride's father takes up his stand outside the house of the bride- 
groom's father and, although he has already been paid-up, proceeds to 
indulge in abuse. He has to be pacified by the present of a dog. 
Three days later the bride's mother visits her to weep and groan 
until a pig is killed for her. Then her bewailment gives place to 
praise of the generosity of her son-in-law and his family.' Among 
the Khyoungtha as the bridegroom's party approaches the bride's 
village her kinswomen bar the entrance with a bamboo. Across 
this barrier the bridegroom has to pass around a loving-cup of spirits. 
He may be barred out in this way five or six times before he is 
finally allowed in.* In the more developed culture of India, 
among high caste Hindus, it is when the bridegroom wishes to leave 
the bridal apartments that the kinswomen of the bride get in his 
way. Not until he hands over to them the sarjydtoldni, a sum of 
from thirty to fifty rupees, will they, particularly his sisters-in-law, 
loosen their hold on the skirt of his silken garment.^ 

It is, we note, the kinswomen not the kinsmen who are the 
obstructionists. One of the difficulties in the way of the theory 
of the rape symbolists, a difficulty they ignore, is the predominant 
activity of the kinswomen.' Why should they be more to the fore, 



1 Reed, pp. 58-9. 

2 Williams, I, 169, 

' Seligmann, pp. 269-70. 

*Lewin, p. 127. 

5 Bose, Shib Cliunder. The Hindoos as TheyAre,p.6&. Calcutta and London, 1883. 

'Or of the women among the fellow villagers. Their resistance, according to 
Crawley, is an expression of sex solidarity. The rape symbol indicates an abduction 
from the sex, not merely from kindred. (The Mystic Rose, p. 370). But how on this 
hypothesis explain the resistance of the bridegroom's people? How explain the fact, 
for example, that in the Iglauer peninsula in Mahren the village women, having tied 
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as they quite commonly are, than the kinsmen? It is a difficulty, 
the act of ceremonially obstructing, if it is thought of not as a rape 
symbol but as an expression merely of reluctance, does not present. 
Kinswomen object to a change in the family even more than kins- 
men, and women I can but surmise are more opposed to meeting 
change in general than men. The row they make on the occasion 
of a wedding is a kind of ceremonial bluster or ceremonial nagging 
— when it is not ceremonial grief. 

And it may come from the kinswomen of the bridegroom as well. 
In Northern India his sister or some other near kinswoman refuses 
to let the home-coming bridal couple enter the house until she 
receives largess.^ This practice, Crooke suggests, would not be 
unnatural in a strictly exogamous community where the bride is 
felt to be an outsider. But the bride who is taken into her hus- 
band's family is always somewhat of an outsider and to that family 
a source of embarrassment.^ 

In his new r61e the son of the family may also be disconcerting 
and may be called upon to save the situation with presents. On 
his return home from his wedding the Abchasse bridegroom may 
not show himself to his parents or senior relatives until he appears 
formally at the feast given him by the father. The feast is called 
aphchascharche, "banisher of shame." At it he makes presents to 
all his senior relatives.' 

Another ceremonial display of reluctance at marriage is the 
separation of bride and groom until the close of the ceremonial, 
sometimes very protracted, and even for some time afterwards. 
The avoidance practised in the so-called Tobias nights is a taboo 
not limited to the early Christian Church. In Australia the Mukja- 
rawaint bride sleeps the first night of her marriage on the ground 
outside her bridegroom's camp.* The Euahlayi bride is expected to 

a string across the road of the bride who is arriving from a strange village, have to be 
bought off with a large cake, a bottle of brandy, and a gulden? (Sammter, E. Ceburi, 
Hochzeit und Tod, p. 163. Leipzig and Berlin, 191 1.) 

1 Crooke, W. " The Lifting of the Bride." Fo!*-ioj-«, XIII (1902), 232. 

2 How they are wont to cope with it is familiar to the student of avoidance customs. 
' Seidlitz, p. 41. 

* Howitt, A. W. The Native Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 245. London and 
New York, 1904. 
4 
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sleep with a fire between herself and her bridegroom.^ In Queens- 
land, Frazer island, bride and bridegroom live alone for two months 
in huts about six yards apart.^ The Roro-speaking bridegroom 
is just as "shy" after his wedding as before. On his wedding night 
he goes back to his clubhouse leaving his bride to sleep alone in 
the house of his father. He is brought back to her the following 
day, but he does not spend the night. The third day the couple 
is supposed to be "reconciled," but the bridegroom continues to 
sleep at the clubhouse for several weeks.* Among the Andamanese 
"it often happens that a young couple will pass several days after 
their nuptials without exchanging a single word, and to such an 
extent do they carry their bashfulness that they even avoid looking 
at each other."* That formality may enter into this attitude one 
may at least surmise. The Tikopia bridal pair sleep together for 
four nights without consummation.' The Kikdyu bride sleeps 
four nights in the hut the bridegroom has made ready, he staying 
in his father's house.^ In Uganda a kinswoman goes with the 
bride to the groom's dwelling and sleeps there for two nights with 
the bride.' Among the Hupa of Northern California congress is 
postponed for five nights, that the couple may get used to each 
other, the old people say.* Until a Khyoungtha bridegroom has 
eaten with the bride seven days, seven times a day, he does not 
consummate the marriage.' . . . There are other instances I 
might cite of this deferment rite, but instead of what would become 

1 Parker, p. 58. 

2 Smyth, I, 84 ft. 

' Seligmann, pp. 269-70. 

* Man, X, p. 138. 

i> Rivers, I, 309-10. 

« Routledge, W. S. & K. With a Prehistoric People, p. 130. London, 1910. 

' Roscoe, J. The Baganda, p. 90. Ix>ndon, 191 1. 

* Goddard, P. E. Personal communication. M. C. Stevenson reports a similar 
custom among the Zuiii. "The Zufii Indians," p. 304. (23rd (1901-2) Ann. Rep. 
Bur. Amer. Ethn.) The Zufii of my acquaintance assert, however, that such is not and 
never was their practice. The couple sleep together from the beginning, but for the 
first night or two or perhaps longer the bridegroom comes in late, after the old people 
are asleep, and he leaves early, before they awake. And for these first days he con- 
tinues taking his meals with his own family. His shyness is referred to as "staying 
still." 

9 Lewin, p. 130 . 
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a tiresome enumeration let me conclude by pointing out that even 
when deferment is not an explicit ceremonial it may be implicitly 
or indirectly required by the assumption that offspring are not to be 
born within a year or two of the marriage. Among the Massim no 
trace of ceremonial deferment has been observed and yet a man at 
Mukana, a bridegroom of at least two months, volunteered to Dr. 
Seligmann the information that he had not yet had connection with 
his wife for if a child were born within a year of marriage people 
would sneer, saying, "What sort of children are these? "' Among 
the Roro-speaking tribes where deferment, we remember, is cus- 
tomary a woman in former times did not expect to bear a child 
until her garden was bearing well, i. e., until she had been married 
one to two years.^ In the New Britain islands children were not 
born for a period from two to four years after marriage. "Women 
did not like to speedily become mothers."' 

Of the conventionalized expression of reluctance to meet 
change that occurs in marriage and initiation ceremonial I have 
given illustrations, some of the facts having been otherwise inter- 
preted; but I need not particularize with illustrations about the 
unwillingness to meet the change made by death. I have only to 
refer to various well-known beliefs or practices — the belief that the 
spirit of the deceased lingers for a period — hours or days or longer — 
about his home; the set appeals to the dead to return or — to be 
off; the provision for the wants of the lingering ghost, for both his 
material and his emotional wants; the preservation of his remains 
or relics or of his memory or influence; early theories of the life 
after death, the continuation theory, the theory of reincarnation. 

All these ideas or practices appear to express resistances against 
the Great Change, as the ritualist's descendant, the sentimentalist, 
calls it; but the ceremonial of the final exorcism is of them all the 
most pertinent to this discussion, the most analogous with the 
rites of initiation and marriage. It implies of course a decided 
reluctance on the part of the ghost to be gone, to start in on his new 



1 Seligmann, p. 74s. 

2 lb., pp. 269-70. 
' Danks, p. 287. 
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career, and it asserts that through the rite he can be made to do so 
— the group controls change in the life of the dead as well as the 
living. At the ita feast of the Koita, six months after the decease, 
the time when the widow is relieved of her mourning, rubbing off 
her black paint and putting on a clean petticoat, the brother of the 
deceased makes a speech to the replete villagers: "We have been 
eating for and in remembrance of the dead," he says, "now let us 
worry no more about him since he has ceased from among us." Just 
as he was once made a man, and then a husband, the deceased is 
now in the terms of the native "finished." 

That it is a relief when the funeral is over is sometimes said 
among us, but our sense oi finishing the dead isn't quite as definite 
as the Melanesian. Nor are our attempts to make a man of a boy 
or a good husband of a man. Ceremonialism in fact is passing out 
of our life — perhaps because the desires back of it are dwindling, 
the desire to shirk change and the desire to control others directly 
instead of indirectly — at any rate crisis ceremonialism is passing 
out of modern culture. It will leave fragments of itself behind, 
however, and the state of mind that prompts it will persist in 
individuals and will so color points of view and so shape turns of 
speech as to supply an abundance of enigmas to the rationalists of 
the future. 

New York City 



